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THE AMERICAN MIDLAND NATURALIST 

Our Flycatchers. 



BY BROTHER ALPHONSUS, C. S. C. 



Wood Pewee. 
Myiochanes v-irens 

Our commonest flycatcher is the Wood Pewee. Although it is 
found in greater abundance in woods and groves, yet the bird may 
also be heard in the shade trees on the streets of our smaller cities. 
No other flycatcher has so musical a note as the Pewee. All day 
long through spring and summer its silvery song may be enjoyed 
by the bird lover. This species arrives here after the middle of 
May and remains until late in September. During this month 
the song gradually ceases. The nest of the Pewee, which is saddled 
on a limb of any kind of tree, may not be easily seen. The structure 
is small and almost looks like a protuberance on the branch where 
it is placed. But a keen and practised eye will note the nest, which 
will soon be visited by the mother bird. After the young are 
fledged they make themselves conspicious by their querulous 
disposition, often darting after one another with great pugnacity. 
In flycatching the Pewee is fearless and graceful, sometimes passing 
within a few feet of a pedestrian. The presence of this interesting 
species is one of the notable features of our lawns and parks. 

Phoebe. 
Sayornis phoebe 

This flycatcher is common in some localities, and very rare or 
entirely absent in others. It is hard to explain this rarity or absence ; 
for even when suitable nesting-places, like grottoes, are available, 
still the bird may avoid a certain territory during most of the 
spring and summer. In early spring, usually in the latter part of 
March, the first Phoebes appear, and they may be seen for several 
weeks afterward. The Phoebe is always the first of the fly catchers 
to arrive in spring and the last to leave in autumn. As already 
intimated this species builds its nest under some kind of shelter, 
like an outhouse or a bridge. Two broods are raised in the same 
nest, which is always lined with moss. The note of the Phoebe is 
less musical than the Pewee's; the bird is also less active and graceful 
in flight. Another characteristic difference between these two 
species is found in the fact that the Phoebe moves its tail while 
the bird is perched on a wire or a branch, but the Pewee never 
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indulges in this flirtation. The Phoebe is slightly larger than the 
Pewee, and not so pleasing in appearance. The large black head 
of the Phoebe mars its form much. 

Crested Flycatcher. 
Myiarchus crinitus 
This large and beautiful flycatcher is less common than is the 
Pewee or the Phoebe. The crest, yellow uncterparts, and chestnut- 
colored tail give the bird a striking appearance. It is mostly an 
inhabitant of the woods, and rarely nests in orchards. After the 
nesting-season the young birds and old ones move about seeking 
for food. Occasionally they may wander away from their habitat 
in the deep woods. Then their loud and rather weird-sounding 
note may be heard in some smaller grove or orchard. However, 
this species is most easily seen and heard early in May when it 
first arrives from the South, and before it ..enters into the deep 
woods to nest. It is partial to the tree tops, only descending when 
the lure of its prey brings it to a lower plane. On such occasions 
the bird may be seen to advantage, and its handsome appearance 
will challenge the admiration of the observer. 

Alder Flycatcher. 
Empidonex trailli alnorum 
As its name indicates, this species is partial to marshy land, 
although some individuals prefer high places. I have known an 
Alder Flycatcher to nest for two seasons in a thick growth of 
mulberries at the edge of an orchard. I think, too, that such cases 
are not rare, for I have frequently heard the notes of this flycatcher 
in thick growths along road-sides. However, to find these birds in 
abundance you must visit a piece of lowland, where their character- 
istic note is constantly uttered. 

Kingbird. 
Tyrannus tyrannus. 
Perhaps this fl> catcher is better known than any other members 
of the family. Its habits are such as to attract more attention, while 
its large size and neat appearance also make the bird conspicuous. 
Of a general slate color, with a black head,, white underparts, and 
the tail with a white band, the Kingbird is truly a handsome 
species. Usually the bird shows a preference for wires for perching 
places. Here it will dart out after insects, or make a sudden sally 
at any other passing bird. This habit of attacking birds, large or 
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small, has gained for the species the name, Kingbird. According 
to some farmers the bee-martin, another of the Kingbird's names, 
is destructive of the life of bees. This is an over-statement of the 
case, however, for the number of bees taken by any Kingbird is 
comparatively small, and not sufficient to warrant shooting the. 
birds. Like all of the flycatchers, the Kingbird bathes by dipping 
into the water. As it flies over the surface of a lake, the bird may 
dip several times, or it may fly from a perch, dip, and return to the 
perch again. 

Least Flycatcher. 
Empidonax minimus 
This species is somewhat rare in our locality, and few individuals 
are found nesting here. It is more common in spring and autumn, 
when the birds may be seen perched on wire fences near road-sides. 
In many ways the Least Flycatcher is an under-study of the 
Phoebe. Like this species it moves its tail when at rest, and also 
choose similar places to perch. In movements, however, the Least 
Flycatcher is more active than the Phoebe. Another species 
that the Least Flycatcher closely resembles in appearance is the 
Alder Flycatcher, and even an experienced observer can hardly 
tell the two species apart, unless he hears the notes, which are 
quite distinctive. They are both about the same size, and their 
markings are indistinguishable even with field glasses. 

Acadian Flycatcher. 
Empidonex virescens 
This is a bird of deep woods, where its note may be heard, but 
without usually seeing the singer. It loves the most secluded places 
in the very depths of the woods where the growth of small trees is 
thickest. Only a practised observer can readily see the bird, and 
then only as it flits to and fro flycatching. This is undoubtedly 
one of the most elusive of our birds, and few amateur bird students 
seem to find its habitat. 

Yellow-bellied Flycatcher. 
Empidonax flaviventris 
The rarest of our flycatchers is the yellow-billed. Usually late 
in May a few individuals are seen by the keenest observers, and 
even they occasionally miss it altogether. In autumn it passes 
more rapidly southland few records are made of this species by 
any bird students. I have never made a single record myself in 
autumn. 



